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THE  NORTHWEST  COAST  SHARP-SHINNED  HAWK 
By  L.  L.  Snyder 

Introduction 

Age,  sex,  and  individual  variation  in  the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  are 
well  known.  Some  attention  has  also  been  given  to  geographic 
differences.  In  1888,  Ridgway1  described  a  western  variant  and  named 
it  Accipiter  velox  rufilatus.  The  type,  though  not  designated  in  the 
original  paper,  was  an  adult  male  in  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
collected  on  May  26,  1858  at  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming.  The  range  of 
this  supposed  race  was  stated  as  "Western  North  America,  east  to 
Rocky  Mountains,  north  to  Kodiak,  south  into  Mexico." 

Ridgway  separated  this  form  after  "careful  comparison  of  more  than 
eighty  specimens  of  the  two  forms"  (velox  and  rufilatus).  The  characters 
of  the  adult  male  were  described  as  follows:  "markings  of  lower  parts 
paler  and  more  cinnamomeous,  the  thighs  with  cinnamon-rufous  usually 
predominating";  of  the  adult  female,  "markings  of  lower  parts  larger 
and  darker"  than  in  the  eastern  form;  of  the  young,  "more  heavily 
marked  beneath"  than  in  velox. 

In  1905,  Nelson2  pointed  out  that  Lesson3  had  described  a  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk  found  in  the  area  from  Acapulco,  Guerrero,  Mexico  to 
California  and  had  named  it  Nisus  pacificus.  Nelson  remarks  that 
Lesson's  description  fits  the  adult  male  of  Ridgway 's  rufilatus  "so  that 
the  western  sharp-shinned  hawk,  if  a  recognizable  form,  becomes 
Accipiter  velox  pacificus  (Lesson)."  He  further  states  that  "this  bird 
occurs  only  as  a  winter  visitor  to  Acapulco  for  which  reason  the  birds 
of  California  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  this  form." 

Reference    to    Lesson's   writing   shows   that   his   description    can    be 

iProc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.,  11:92.     1888. 
2Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  18:122.     1905. 
3Echo  du  Monde  Savant,  June  19,  1845. 
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regarded  as  applicable  to  Ridgway's  rufilalus.  A  translation,  in  part, 
is  as  follows:  "The  breast,  sides  and  belly  have  alternate  bands  of  white 
and  golden  brown.  On  the  thighs  the  golden  brown  bands  are  brighter 
and  the  white  bands  are  narrower."  He  does  not  mention  the  immature 
plumage. 

Allen4,  in  reference  to  this  question,  wrote  as  follows:  "Possibly  a 
recognizable  Northwest  Coast  form  of  the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  may 
yet  be  found,  with  a  limited  and  fairly  well-defined  breeding  range,  but 
until  this  has  been  made  out  neither  of  these  names — pacificus  from 
California  and  rufilatus,  based  on  Fort  Bridger  specimens — need  to  give 
the  layman  any  anxiety.  In  all  probability  neither  will  be  available 
for  the  hypothetical  new  form,  being  apparently  pure  synonyms  of 
velox,  which  seems  to  range  across  the  continent  without  any  satis- 
factorily recognizable  western  form,  Rocky  Mountain,  Great  Basin,  and 
most  California  specimens,  when  comparable  as  to  season  and  age, 
being  not  appreciably  different  from  the  eastern  bird." 

The  writer  has  recently  found  it  possible  to  examine  a  large  number 
of  Sharp-shinned  Hawks  from  continental  North  America,  including 
besides  those  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Zoology,  a  large  number 
from  other  collections.  In  this  connection  thanks  are  due  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  through  Dr.  H.  C.  Oberholser;  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  through  Dr.  H.  Friedmann  who  made 
the  type  of  rufilatus  available  for  study;  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology,  University  of  California,  through  Dr.  J.  Grinnell;  the  National 
Museum  of  Canada,  through  Mr.  P.  A.  Taverner;  and  the  private 
collections  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Fleming,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Major  Allan  Brooks, 
Okanagan  Landing,  British  Columbia,  Mr.  Kenneth  Racey,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  M.  Laing  of  Comox,  British 
Columbia.  We  are  also  grateful  to  Dr.  A.  L.  Pritchard  of  Nanaimo, 
British  Columbia,  for  specimens  presented  to  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  of  Zoology.  The  distribution  of  the  358  specimens  examined 
is  given  below.  The  number  of  specimens  collected  during  the 
breeding  period  in  a  given  area,  whether  adult  or  juvenile,  is  given 
first,  added  to  which  is  the  number  of  birds  collected  on  a  migratory  or 
winter  date.  The  total  of  summer  specimens  is  75;  for  all  other  dates, 
283. 

Alaska,  8+3-11;  British  Columbia,  26+66  =  92;  Alberta,  0+2=2; 
Washington,  1+3  =4;  Oregon,  1+2=3;  California,  6+50=56;  Nevada, 
4  +  1=5;  Utah,  2  +  1=3;  Mexico,  0  +  1=1;  Saskatchewan,  0+4=4; 
Manitoba,  2+4  =6;  Ontario,  25  +  141=166;  Illinois,  0  +  1=1;  Michigan, 
0  +  1  =  1;  Texas,  0+2  =  2;  Florida,  0  +  1  =  1. 

4Auk,  22:331.     1905. 


Nomenclature 

Before  proceeding  with  questions  of  taxonomy  and  distribution,  it  is 
well  first  to  record  here  a  nomenclatural  change  which  has  recently 
been  made. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  Committee  on 
Classification  and  Nomenclature  of  North  American  Birds,  the  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawks  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  continental  North  America 
are  conspecific.  Since  the  name  Accipiter  striatus  Vieillot,  applied  to 
the  Haiti  form  in  1807,  has  priority  over  the  name  Falco  velox  Wilson 
(1812),  given  to  the  continental  form  (near  Philadelphia),  the  name 
Accipiter  striatus  is  the  proper  one  for  our  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  It  has 
been  so  designated  by  Peters5  in  1932.  Dr.  A.  Wetmore  informs  me 
that  the  statement  in  the  1931  edition  of  the  A.O.U.  Check-List  under 
the  name  Accipiter  velox  velox — "[Closely  allied  races  occur  in  Cuba, 
Haiti,  and  Porto  Rico]" — was  a  recognition  of  conspecificity  but  that 
inadvertently  the  specific  designation  was  not  altered  from  velox  in  the 
1910  edition  of  the  Check-List  to  striatus  in  the  1931  edition.  The 
name,  as  it  stands  in  the  1931,  A.O.U.  Check-List  should  be  Accipiter 
striatus  velox  (Wilson). 

Geographic  Variation  of  Accipiter  striatus  in  North  America 

It  is  evident  that  adult  Sharp-shinned  Hawks,  conforming  to  the 
characters  of  rufilatus  of  Ridgway,  are  rare6  in  interior  and  eastern 
North  America.  The  variant  is  more  prevalent  in  the  mountainous 
west  but  one  cannot  ascribe  to  it  a  compact  range;  it  does  not  occupy, 
in  summer  or  winter,  a  section  of  the  mountainous  west  where  it  pre- 
dominates over  variants  unquestionably  referable  to  A.  s.  velox.  Adults 
with  rufilatus  characters  may  then  be  regarded  as  within  the  limits  of 
individual  variation  of  the  race  A.  s.  velox,  but  such  variants  represent  a 
phase  which  occurs  somewhat  more  frequently  in  the  west  than  in  the 
east. 

Young  birds  conforming  to  Ridgway's  description,  "more  heavily 
marked"  than  velox,  require  some  comment.  Some  rather  heavily 
marked  juveniles  are  occasionally  found  in  a  series  of  birds  from  the 
east.  They  occur  more  frequently  in  the  west,  however.  Of  particular 
note  is  the  fact  that  examples  of  extremely  dark  immatures  occur  in  the 
west,  or  north-west.  These  extremely  dark  birds  are  quite  distinct  from 
any  specimens  examined  from  the  east  and  they  cannot  be  considered 
as  adequately  described  by  Ridgway's  remarks,  "more  heavily  marked" 
than  velox. 


5Check-List  of  Birds  of  the  World,  Vol.  I,  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1931. 
6A  male,  R.O.M.Z.  No.  30.5.2.2,  taken  on  May  18,  1907  at  Colpoy's  Bay,  Bruce 
County,  Ontario  is  very  similar. 
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Especially  dark  birds  from  the  north-west  coastal  region  have  been 
remarked  on  by  several  authors.  Allen  (loc.  cit.)  probably  had  some 
observational  basis  for  his  remarks  made  in  1905,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  north-west  coast  race.  In  1909,  Grinnell7,  remarked  on  an  extremely 
dark  immature  from  south-eastern  Alaska.  Swarth8,  in  1911,  after 
examining  six  specimens  also  from  south-eastern  Alaska,  stated  that 
"it  seems  possible  that  there  is  a  recognizable,  dark,  north-west  coast 
race.  .  .  ."  Taverner  (Patch9)  in  1922,  states  that  six  immatures  from 
the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  were  "...  very  dark  .  .  .  and  suggests  a 
possible  subspecies."  Brooks  has  long  been  aware  of  this  form  and 
definitely  refers10  to  a  very  dark  immature  taken  on  Graham  Island, 
British  Columbia.  Munro11  also  suggested  a  north-west  coast  form  on 
the  basis  of  twelve  specimens  examined. 

Of  the  358  specimens  examined  in  this  study,  190  were  from 
coastal  or  mountainous  western  North  America.  Of  these,  67  were 
identified  with  a  coastal  race,  here  to  be  proposed;  23  of  these  were 
birds  taken  between  June  6  and  August  12,  regarded  as  breeding  adults, 
or  juveniles  on  the  area  of  their  nativity. 

With  regard  to  the  availability  of  Ridgway's  name,  rufilatus,  the 
writer  has  made  direct  comparisons  with  the  type  and  established  a 
compotype  for  continuous  use  in  comparisons  in  this  study.  The 
proposed  north-west  coast  race  is  not  rufilatus  of  Ridgway  by  com- 
parison. Further,  rufilatus  is  apparently  a  synonym  of  pacificus,  the 
type  locality  of  which  is  Mexico.  This  appears  to  be  far  removed  from 
where  typical  north-west  coast  birds  might  winter.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  offer  a  new  name  for  the  form  here  described. 

Accipikr  slriatus  perobscurus  subsp.  nov. 
Northwest  Coast  Sharpshin 

Type:  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Zoology,  No.  35.9.30.1;  juvenile 
female,  McClinton  Creek,  Massett  Inlet,  Graham  Island  (Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands),  British  Columbia;  collected  August  10,  1935  by  A.  L. 
Pritchard. 

Subspecific  Characters:  Like  Accipiter  striatus  velox  in  size  but 
darker;  the  race  is  most  markedly  differentiated  in  the  juvenile  plumage. 

Juvenile  Female:  Dorsal  region  averaging  darker  than  A.  s.  velox, 
ranging  in  series  from  "fuscus"  to  "fuscus  black";  light  bands  on  the 

7Univ.  Calif.  Pub.  in  Zool.,  5:209.     1909. 

8Univ.  Calif.  Pub.  in  Zool.,  7:60-61.     1911. 

"Can.  Field-Nat.,  36:133.     1922. 

10Auk,  40:221.     1923. 

"Can.  Field-Nat.,  38:175-176.     1924. 
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upper  surface  of  the  tail  "hair  brown";  white  markings  on  the  scapulars, 
tertials  and  occiput  more  restricted  and  concealed;  rusty  tips  on  dorsal 
feathers  averaging  darker,  more  nearly  "russet",  and,  in  series,  showing 
considerable  individual  variation  in  extensiveness:  sides  of  head  and 
neck  darker  and  not  so  conspicuously  streaked  in  pattern  as  in  A.  s. 
velox. 

The  general  effect  of  the  ventral  region  is,  equal  or  more  dark  colour 
than  light;  the  irregular  "Prout's  brown"  to  "mummy  brown"  shaft- 
marks  on  the  ventral  feathers,  more  extensive  and  averaging  broader 
(never  constituting  a  narrow  streak)  and  encroaching  on  the  belly  region 
more  than  in  A.  s.  velox;  the  pale  borders  and  notches  of  the  ventral 
feathers,  whitish  to  "light  ochraceous  buff",  the  majority  of  juvenile 
females  in  a  series  tending  toward  the  buff  type;  feathers  of  the  tibia 
usually  with  a  broken  colour  pattern,  the  general  tone  being  darker  than 
on  A.  s.  velox,  ranging  from  "cinnamon"  to  "cinnamon  brown";  under- 
tail  coverts  whitish,  tipped  or  washed  with  buff  in  some  specimens,  and 
usually  with  narrow  dark  shaft  streaks. 

Juvenile  Male:  Smaller  than  the  female  as  in  A.  s.  velox;  differs  from 
A.  s.  velox  as  does  the  juvenile  female. 

Adult  Female  in  Winter:  Extreme  examples  are  darker  on  the  dorsal 
region  than  adult  females  of  A.  s.  velox,  approaching  "chaetura  black"; 
white  area  of  the  belly  reduced  and  white  bars  and  notches  on  the 
feathers  of  the  breast,  sides  and  tibia  somewhat  more  restricted.  In 
summer:    Not  certainly  separable  from  A.  s.  velox. 

Adult  Male  in  winter:  Smaller  than  the  female  as  in  A.  s.  velox; 
extreme  examples  are  darker  than  A.  s.  velox  particularly  on  the  ventral 
surface  where  there  is  a  reduction  of  whitish  on  the  belly  and  a  restriction 
of  whitish  bars  and  notches  on  the  feathers  of  the  breast  and  sides  and 
especially  on  the  tibia  where  they  may  be  nearly  absent;  the  colour  of 
the  ventral  feathers  is  darker,  ranging  from  "cinnamon  brown"  to 
"auburn"*.     In  summer:    Not  certainly  separable  from  A.  s.  velox. 

Range:  In  summer:  The  islands  and  adjacent  mainland  coast  of 
British  Columbia  and  south-eastern  Alaska,  from  approximately  latitude 
50°N  (Comox,  on  Vancouver  Island,  and  Brackendale  on  the  mainland) 
to  60°N  (Yakutat  Bay,  Alaska). 

In  winter:  From  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  to  Vancouver  Island 
and  apparently  south  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region  of  California. 
(Casually  inland  to  the  Okanagan  Valley  region  of  British  Columbia 
on  migration). 

Remarks:  A  very  great  mixture  of  Sharp-shinned  Hawks,  representing 
A.  s.  velox,  A.  s.  perobscurus  and  intermediates,  occurs  along  the  Pacific 

*Neither  the  "golden  brown"  of  Lesson's  pacificus,  nor  the  "cinnamon  rufous"  of 
Ridgway's  rufilatus,  characterize  adults  of  the  Northwest  Coast  Sharpshin.  However, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  this  race  is  more  readily  recognized  in  juvenile  plumage. 


slope  in  the  autumn.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  form 
velox  occupies  Alaska,  north  of  60°,  ranging  over  the  northern  limits  of 
the  form  perobscurus,  and  that  these  Alaskan  velox  follow  down  the 
coast  on  migration  along  with  perobscurus.  Also  some  inland  British 
Columbia  velox  may  pass  through  to  the  coast  in  southern  British 
Columbia.  Further,  it  is  possible  that  the  intermountain  Sharp-shinned 
Hawks  may  vary  greatly,  some  appearing  like  the  north-west  coast 
birds,  perobscurus,  though  not  genetically  connected  with  this  race. 
Some  such  explanation  may  account  for  the  dark  birds  (assumed 
migrants)  wintering  in  California  which  have  been  referred  to  the  form 
perobscurus. 
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